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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 419.) 

In every Grecian family, where company 
was invited, the master of it was considered to 
be the king or president of the feast, in his 
own house. He was usually denominated the 
eye of the company. It was one of his offices 
to look about and to see that his guests drank 
their proper portions of the wine. It was an- 
other to keep peace and harmony among them. 
For these purposes his word was law. At en- 
tertainments at the public expense the same 
office existed, but the person then appointed to 
it was nominated either by lot, or by the votes 
of the persons present. This custom obtains 
among the moderns. The master of every 
family at the present day presides at his own 
tavle for the same purposes. And at great and 
public dinners at taverns, a similar officer is 
appointed, who is generally chosen by the com- 
mittee, who first meet for the proposal of the 
feast. 

One of the first toasts, that were usually 
drank among the ancient Greeks was to the 
“gods.” This entirely corresponds with the 
modern idea of the church; and if the govern- 
ment had been only coupled with the gods in 
these ancieut times, it would have precisely 
answered to the modern toast of church and 
State. 

It was also usual at the entertainments, given 
by Grecian families, to drink the prosperity of 
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those persons, for whom they entertained a 
friendship, but who happened to be absent. 
No toast can better coincide than this, with 
that which is so frequently given, of our ab- 
sent friends. 

It was also a_Grecian practice for each of 
the guests to name his particular friend, and 
sometimes also his particular mistress. The 
moderns have also a parallel for this. Every 
person gives (to use the common phrase) his 
gentleman, and his lady, in his turn. 

It is well known to have been the usage of 
the ancient Greeks, at their ertertainments, 
either to fill or to have had their cups filled for 
them to the brim. ‘The moderns do precisely 
the same thing. Glasses so filled, have the 
particular name of bumpers: and however 
vigilantly an ancient Greek might have looked 
after his guests, and made them drink their 
glasses filled in this manner, the presidents of 
modern times are equally vigilant in enforcing 
adherence to the same custom. 

It was an ancient practice also with the same 
people to drink three glasses when the graces, 
and nine when the muses were named; and 
three and three times three were drank on par- 
ticular occasions. This barbarous practice has 
fortunately not come down to the moderns to 
its full extent, but they have retained the re- 
membrance of it, and celebrated it in part, by 
following up, their toasts, on any extraordinary 
occasion, not with three or nine glasses of wine, 
but with three or nine cheers. 
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Among the ancients beforementioned, if any 
of the persons present were found deficient in 
drinking their proper portions, they were or- 
dered by the president either to drink them or 
to leave the room. This usage has been a lit- 
tle altered by the moderns. They do not order 
those persons to leave the company, who do not 
comply with the same rules of drinking as the 
rest, but they subject them to be fined, as it is 
termed, that is, they oblige them to drink 
double portions for their deficiency, or punish 
them in some other manner. 

From hence it will be obvious that the laws 
of drinking are of heathen origin; that is 
the custom of drinking toasts originated, as the 
Quakers contend, with men of heathen minds 
and affections for a sensual purpose; and it is 
therefore a custom, they believe, which men 
of Christian minds and affections should never 
follow. 

The Quakers have rejected the custom again, 
because they consider it to be inconsistent with 
their Christian character in other respects. 
They consider it as morally injurious; for 
toasts frequently excite and promote indelicate 
ideas, and thus sometimes interrupt the inno- 
cence of conversation. 

They consider it as morally injurious again, 
because the drinking of toasts has a direct ten- 
dency to promote drunkenness. 

They, who have been much in company, 
must have had repeated opportunities of wit- 
nessing, that this idea of the Quakers is found- 
ed in truth, men are undoubtedly stimulated to 
drink more than they like, and to become in- 
toxicated in consequence of the use of toasts. 
If a nan has no objection to drink toasts at all, 
he must drink that which the master of the 
house proposes, and it is usual in this case to 
filla bumper. Respect to his host is considered 
as demanding this. Thus one full glass is 
secured to him at the outset. He must also 
drink a bumper to the king, another to the 
church and state, and another to the army and 
navy. He would, in many companies, be 
thought hostile to government, if, in the habit 
of drinking toasts, he were to refuse to drink 
these, or to honor these in the same manner. 
Thus three additional glasses are entailed upon 
him. He must also drink a bumper to his own 
toast. He would be thought to dishonor the 
person, whose health he had given, if he were 
to fail in this. Thus a fifth glass is added to 
his share. He must fill a little besides to every 
other toast, or he is considered as deficient in 
respect to the person who has proposed it. 
Thus many additional glasses are forced upon 
him, By this time the wine begins to act, 
when new toasts, of a new nature assail his ear, 
and he is stimulated to new potions. There 
are many toasts of so patriotic, and others of so 
generous and convivial a nature, that a man is 


looked upon as disaffected, or as devoid of sen- 
timent, who refuses them. Add to this, that 
there is a sort of shame, which the young and 
generous in particular feel in being outdone, 
and in not keeping pace with the rest on such 
occasions. Thus toast being urged after toast, 
and shame acting upon shame, a variety of 
causes conspire at the same moment to drive 
him on, till the liquor at length overcomes him 
and he falls eventually a victim to its power. 

It will be manifest from this account that 
the laws of drinking, by which the necessity of 
drinking a certain number of toasts is enjoined, 
by which bumpers are attached to certain 
classes of toasts, by which a stigma is affix- 
ed to a non-compliance with the terms, by 
which in fact a regular system of etiquette is 
established, cannot but lead, except a man is 
uncommonly resolute or particularly on his 
guard, to intoxication. We see, indeed, in- 
stances of men drinking glass after glass, be- 
cause stimulated in this manner, even against 
their own inclination, nay, even against the 
determination they had made before they went 
into company, till they have made themselves 
quite drunk. But had there been no laws of 
drinking, or no toasts, we cannot see any reason 
why the same persons should not have returned 
sober to their respective homes. 

It is recorded of the great Sir Matthew Hale, 
who is deservedly placed among the great men 
of our country, that in his early youth he had 
been in company, where the party had drunk 
to such excess, that one of them fell down 
apparently dead. Quitting the room, he im- 
plored forgiveness of the Almighty for this ex- 
cessive intemperance in himself and his com- 
panions, and made a vow, that he would never 
drink another health while he lived. This vow 
he kept to his dying day. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to remark, that he would never 
have come to such a resolution, if he had not 
believed, either that the drinking of toasts had 
produced the excesses of that day, or that the 
custom led so naturally to intoxication, that it 
became his duty to suppress it. 

The Quakers having rejected the use of 
toasts upon the principles assigned, are some- 
times placed in a difficult situation, in which 
there is an occasion for the trial of their courage, 
in consequence of mixing with others, by whom 
the custom is still followed. 

In companies, to which they are invited in 
regular families, they are seldom put to avy 
disagreeable dilemma in this respect. The 
master of the house, if in the habit of giving 
toasts, generally knowing the custom of the 
Quakers in this instance, passes over any 
Quaker who may be present, and calls upon his 
next neigbor for a toast. Good breeding and 
hospitality demand that such indulgence and 
exception should be given. 
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There are situations, however, in which their 
courage is often tried. One of the worst in 
which a Quaker can be placed, and in which he 
is frequently placed, is that of being at a com- 
mon room in an inn, where a number of other 
travellers dine and sup together. In such com- 
panies things are seldom conducted so much to 
his satisfaction in this respect, as in those de- 
scribed. In general as the bottle passes, some 
jocose hint is conveyed to him about the toast ; 
and though this is perhaps done with good 
humor, his feelings are wounded by it. At 
other times when the company are of a less 
liberal complexion, there is a determination, 
soon understood among one another, to hunt 
him down, as if he were fair game. A toast is 
pressed upon him, though all know that it is 
not his custom to drink it. On refusing, they 
begin to teaze him. One jokes with him. An- 
other banters him. ‘Toasts both illiberal and 
indelicate, are at length introduced; and he 
has no alternative but that of bearing the ban- 
ter, or quitting the room. I have seen a Quaker 
in such a company (and at such a distance from 
home, that the transaction in all probability 
never could have been known, had he, in order 
to free himself from their attacks, conformed 
to their custom) bearing all their raillery with 
astonishing firmness, and courageously strug- 
gling against the stream. It is certainly an 
awkward thing for a solitary Quaker to fall in 
such companies, and it requires considerable 
courage to preserve singularity in the midst of 
the prejudices of ignorant and illiberal men. 

This custom, however, of drinking toasts 
after dinner, is, like the former of drinking 
healths at dinner, happily declining. It is 
much to the credit of those, who move in the 
higher circles, that they have generally explo- 
ded both. It may be probably owing to this 
circumstance, that though we find persons of 
this description laboring under the imputation 
of levity and dissipation, we yet find them re- 
spectable for the sobriety of their lives. Drunk- 
enness indeed forms no part of their character, 
nor, generally speaking, is it a vice of the pre- 
sent age as it has been of the former ages; and 
there seems to be little doubt, that in propor- 
tion as the custom of drinking healths and 
toasts, but more particularly the latter, is sup 
pressed, this vice will become less a trait in the 
national character. 

There are one or two customs of the Quakers 
which I shall notice before I conclude this 
chapter. 

It is one of the fashions of the world, where 
people meet in company, for men and women, 
when the dinner is over, to drink their wine 
together, and for the women, having done this 
for a short time, to retire. This custom of the 
females withdrawing after dinner was probably 
first insisted upon from an idea, that their pre- 
















sence would be a restraint upon the circulation 
of the bottle, as well as upon the conversation 
of the men. The Quakers, however, seldom 
submit to this practice. Men and women gen- 
erally sit together and converse as before din- 
ner. I do not mean by this that women may 
not retire if they please, because there is no 
restraint upon any one in the company of the 
Quakers; nor do I mean to say, that women do 
not occasionally retire, and leave the men at 
their wine. There area few rich families, which, 
having mixed more than usual with the world, 
allow of this separation. But where one allows 
it, there are ninety-nine who give wine to their 
company after dinner, who do not. It is not a 
Quaker-custom, that in a given time after din- 
ner, the one should be separated from the 
other sex. 

It is a pity that the practice of the Quakers 
should not have been adopted by others of our 
own country in this particular. Many advan- 
tages would result to those who were to follow 
the example. For if women were allowed to 
remain, chastity of expression and decorum of 
behaviour would be more likely to be insured. 
Their presence also would operate as a check 
upon drunkenness. Nor can there be a doubt, 
that women would enliven and give a variety 
to conversation ; and, as they have had a dif- 
ferent education from men, that an opportunity 
of mutual improvement might be afforded by 
the continuance of the two in the society of 
one another. 

It is also usual with the world in such com- 
panies, that the men, when the females have 
retired, should continue drinking till tea-time. 
This custom is unknown to the Quakers, even 
to those few Quakers who allow of a separation 
of the sexes. It is not unusual with them to 
propose a walk before tea, if the weather per- 
mit. But even in the case where they remain 
at the table, their time is spent rather in con- 
versing than indrinking. They have no toasts, 
as I have observed, which should induce them 
to put the bottle round in a given time, or 
which should oblige them to take a certain 
number of glasses. The bottle, however, is 
usually put round, and each helps himself as 
he pleases. At length one of the guests, hav- 
ing had sufficient, declines filling his glass. 
Another, in a little time, declines also for the 
same cause. A third, after having taken what 
he thinks sufficient, follows the example. The 
wine is soon afterwards taken away, and this 
mostly long before the hour of drinking tea. 
Neither drunkenness, nor any situation ap- 
proaching to drunkenness, is known in the 
Quaker companies. Excess in drinking is 
strictly forbidden by the laws of the society. 
It is a subject of one of their queries. It is of 
course a subject that is often brought to their 
recollection. Whatever may be the faults of 
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the Quakers, they must be acknowledged to be] ed to reach about seven in the evening. 


Q@aSOBER PEOPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


We feel a tenderness for every man when we 
consider that he has been an infant, and a re- 
spect for him when we see that he has cares. 
And, if such would be the natural feelings of 
reflection towards individual faces, how much 
more so like a multitude of them,—towards an 
assemblage,—a serious and anxious crowd.— 
Leigh Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 422.) 

Second of Eleventh month. First-day we 
attended meeting, at which was the largest 
number of Friends we have met, and it proved 
the most exercising meeting to labor in; yet, 
endeavoring to be faithful, I felt pretty quiet, 
though not much relieved in my own mind. 
In the evening we went about two miles to 
lodge ; had a quiet opportunity to drop some 
hints of counsel and caution, which, I believe, 
were received in the same love wherein they 
were communicated. 

On Second-day we crossed the river and at- 
tended a meeting at Kitteray, seven miles dis- 
tant, which seemed for a time a low stripping 
season, yet not void of secret instruction to 
myself, and through attention to the leadings 
of it, the meeting closed much more to my re- 
lief than that on the day before. We dined 
with Elizabeth Allen, an ancient widowed 
friend, who, through indisposition, had been 
confined to the house nearly twelve years; but 
she was very resigned and cheerful, feeling to 
me to be alive in the Truth; so that I was glad 
of the opportunity of sitting with her; my mind 
being humbled, and strengthened in a renewed 
sense of the sufficiency of the Divine Power to 
preserve through every dispensation of trial, with- 
in or without, if we cleave to it. Several steady 
young friends coming into her room, our part- 
ing was, I trust, felt to be under the humbling 
prevalence of our Heavenly Father’s love. 

We returned to Dover that evening, and 
next morning went nine miles to Rochester; a 
large gathering of Friends and others. It was 
felt to be a season of heavy labor, yet not with- 
out near sympathy with Zion’s travellers. That 
afternoon we went to Berwick, ten miles, and 
in the morning five miles further, to a large 
meeting, which, through the renewings of best 
help, was an open, relieving opportunity ; 
though it seemed hard labor to awaken the 
minds of-divers, to dig through the form, and 
seek after the power, which, from meeting to 
meeting, hath felt to me to be too much 
neglected by many professing the Truth. 

Early on Fifth-day morning we set off for 


Next 
day we sat a meeting with Friends, and a few 
others. Though the number was not great, a 
humble trust was raised that we were owned 
together, by the administering of a little bread 
from the bountiful hand, which waiteth to be 
gracious, to tlose who trust in Him. 

9th of Eleventh month. First-day. We came 
to Falmouth vesterday, six miles, and to day 
attended meeting, which was large. In the 
early part of it, my mind was much stripped, 
and, according to my measure, dipped into 
sympathy with the honestly concerned laborers, 
believing there were divers present, towards 
whom the language of encouragement went 
forth; but too many appeared of a contrary 
sort, who were hard to reach, and made the 
labor heavy, but endeavoring to move in the 
ability given, my mind was pretty quiet. On 
consulting with Friends about our further move- 
ments, several different ways being proposed, 
which I had not befure heard mentioned, I 
seemed a little confused, so that I could see no 
way, but was instructed in the fresh remem- 
brance of these expressions of Scripture: ‘“ In 
returning and rest thou shalt find peace; in 
quietness and confidence shall be thy strength.” 
I was thankful and felt favored with quietude, 
the way opening again for our going as had 
been before proposed. In the evening, divers 
friends being present, with John Winslow and 
his wife, at whose house we lodged, under the 
covering of solemnity the acknowledgment of 
the royal Psalmist was impressively opened to 
my view: “Great peace have they that love 
thy law,” &c., which I had to make mention of 
with some addition; and trust it was a hum- 
bling season to most present. Soon after, my 
dear companion and [ retired to bed, fully 
satisfied our stopping there was right. 

Second-day morning. We set forward for 
Lywington, twenty miles; dined at a friend’s 
house, who has lately joined the Society by 
convincement, had a religious opportunity in 
the family, and then proceeded on our way, but 
the road so extremely rough, it was dark be- 
fore we arrived at Lewistown. We had a meet- 
ing on Fifth-day, with a few members of our 
Society scattered in the wilderness, and divers 
others. Though they appeared a poor com- 
pany indeed, as to the outward, had a poor 
place to meet in, and it was a very cold snowy 
morning, yet Divine compassion owning the 
opportunity, abundantly made up for all these 
trials. In the afternoon we went to Green, 
twelve miles of very difficult road, among rocks, 
wood, and snow; the latter covering some deep 
sloughs we had to plunge through rendered it 
hazardous; but we were favored to get safe, and 
though our trials did not end with the journey, 
were strengthened to bear them pretty cheer- 


Portland, forty-five miles, which we were favor- | fully. 
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16th of Eleventh month. First-day. We 
rode two miles to meeting, through the woods, 
and over a high mountain, but met with no 
accident. A few newly convinced Friends be- 
long to this meeting, and a considerable num- 
ber not of our Society also attended. I felt 
much weight to attend my mind, and thought 
for about one hour no one there could feel 
more unfruitful than myself. Then life seemed 
gently to move ; I stood up, and through steady 
attention to further opeuings, and the renew- 
ings of best help, it became an instructive 
opportunity. In the evening we had a sitting 
with a few of the friends to whom I felt much 
love and sympathy, and a strong solicituie for 
their preservation, under the direction of the 
holy Shepherd. 

This was the first log house in which we 
slept, and so open we could see the moon and 
stars. Soon after sunrise on Second day mora- 
ing, we resumed our woody travel. The snow 
being about six inckes deep, made the track 
difficult for some miles ; but the road becoming 
more open, we got fast along and reached Win 
trop at ten o’clock, eighteen miles. A meeting 
there in the evening, was a time of exercising 
labor. On Third-day we proceeded to Vassal- 
borough, twenty miles. The next day, at their 
Monthly Meeting, my mind was humbled and 
renewedly strengthened, under an undoubted 
evidence, that the Father of the family had not 
forgotter. to be gracious to his humble depend- 
ing children. I found it my duty to bear tes- 
timony thereunto, and believe it was a time of 
consolation to some secretly tried miuds in that 
place. 

On Fifth-day we went to Fairfield, sixteen 
miles, and were kindly received at Harper 
Bowerman’s, where we lodged, and were com- 
fortably accommodated; but in the night a 
great storm of wind arose, with heavy rain, 
which beat upon us so that we had to rise, and 
move our bed to another part of the room, but 
I don’t know that we took any cold. During 
the storm, my mind was much dipped into sym- 
pathy with those on the sea, in grateful re- 
mewbrance of our preservation when in a like 
situation. We found, on our return, trees, both 
great and small, blowan down across the road, 
yet were favored to meet with no accident. 

23d of Eleventh wonth. First-day. Public 
notice had been given of the meeting, and many 
not of our Society attended. Through the fresh 
extendings of best help, the doctrines of tie 
gospel were opened, and I trust well received 
by divers. At the close, I requested a meetiog 
in the afternoon, particularly of the young 
people among Friends, which was fully attended 
by such, and divers others, and, under the pre- 
valence of our Heavenly Father’s love, there 
was, I trust, a renewed visitation to many ten- 
der minds then present. 


On Second-day morning before sunrise, we 
left our lodgings, crossed the river, which was 
very full of ice, in a canoe, aud after about ten 
miles of very rough rvad through the woods, 
came to the Pounds, where a few convinced 
Friendslived. Many not of our Society attended 
the meeting appointed there, and through the 
regard of our Heavenly Father, who is pleased 
to visit his workmanship in the most remote 
corners, it proved an open time to preach the 
gospel; for which my soul desired to render 
the tribute of praise to Him, the God of all 
grace and consolation, for his mauifuld mercies 
to the children of men. 

We were favored to get back safe to Rem- 
ington Hobby’s, who accompanied us in the 
evening to pay a visit to a woman Friend, appa- 
rently in a declining state of health, with whom 
we had a religious opportunity; encouraging 
to an bumble confidence in the sufficiency of 
Divine Power, to bring about his own blessed 
design, in the administration of such dispeusa- 
tions as in his unerring wisdom he may see 
meet. 

Oa Sixth-day morning, we left Vassalborough 
for Pownalborough, twenty-six miles, part of it 
a very hilly rough road, yet got well to George 
Ramsdeli’s, about five o'clock, the only Friend’s 
family thereabouts, with whom we had a reli- 
gious opportunity that evening. Before suarise 
on Seventh-day, we set forward for Bread Cove, 
thirty-eight miles. We had a river to cross, the 
day also was very cold, and a great part of the 
road in the woods was so exceedingly difficult, 
that sometimes we could not go more than two 
miles an hour. This made it more trying to 
us than any day before; but Morris Sleeper, 
from Vassalborough, who was with us, and 
well acquainted with every track, encouraged 
us to hupe we should get safely along, which 
we did, arriving at the Friend’s house before 
dark, without any material accident. The 
ground being hollow in many places, occasioned 
by the frost, it broke under the hind feet of the 
horse | was upon, aod threw him down; [| fell 
backwards on the ground, and Joha Robinson, 
the Friend before me, on the other side; yet 
through Divine favor, neither we nor the beast 
received any hurt. 

A meeting was appointed next day at two in 
the afternoon, which was fully attended by 
those not of our Suciety, and after a season of 
stripping, and poverty of spirit, a little life 
arose, and though it was a time rather of labor- 
ing in, than preaching the gospel, my mind 
was favored to feel a peaceful release. 

After meeting, a German being very desirous 
we should call at his house, whuse wite also ap- 
peared kindly disposed, we tuok some refresh- 
ment with them, and some of their neighbors 
coming in, sat down quietly with us. In the 
renewings of guspel love, 1 had a few hints to 
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communicate by way of encouragement to their 
minds, who felt to me to be seekers after Truth. 
We then returned to our lodgings at Isaac Lin- 
coln’s, who came into the Society by convince- 
ment, and is the only member of it. His wife 
and family were as kind to us as any friends 
we had been with. This being the farthest 
part of our travel eastward, we set forward on 
Sixth-day morning, and got to Arnold’s ferry, 
thirty-eight miles. On Seventh-day, as soon 
as we could see, we crossed it and went to 
Bath, five miles, where are a few convinced 
Friends, but no meeting is kept up. 
(To be continued.) 


aneteoeeilline 
To a busy man temptation is fain to climb up 
together with his business, and sins creep upon 
him only by accident and occasions ; whereas 
toan idle person they come in a full body with 
open violence and the impudence of a restless 
importunity—Jeremy Tuy/or. 








For Friends’ InteJligencer. 

What was said of the Society of Friends, its 
doctrines and practices, more than a hundred 
years ago. 

The following is extracted from a work pub- 
lished in London, in 1754, a Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, &c. It may be a means of in- 


ducing reflection in some upon the method of | 


thought and of speech which have grown up of 
later time in the society, in relation to its great 
fundamental doctrines of the saving light,—be- 
lief in the Scriptures, &c.,—showing as it does 
that, at that day, observers outside of the society 
fully comprehended its position in relation to 
those important doctrines which had been owned 
and most fully believed in and promulgated from 
the days of George Fox to the period in which 
it was written—and which yet remain funda- 
mental, notwithstanding much obscurity has 
been thrown about them by forms of language 
which convey no real meaning as to the sub- 
ject in question, but have a tendency to direct 
the mind to outward dependencies rather than 
to the internal, purifying, and saving operation 
of that true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and which we own 
as God’s blessed gift for man’s salvation. 
oe. Z. 
“ QUAKERS’ — 

“A religious sect which made its first appear- 
ance in England during the interregnum : so- 
called, in derision, from certain unusual tremb- 
lings with which they were seized at their first 
meetings. Their founder was George Fox, a 
shoemaker, born at Draiton, in Leicestershire ; 
who, as he worked at his trade, used to meditate 
much on the Scriptures ; at length he began to 
see visions, and set up for a preacher. He pro- 
posed but few articles of faith, insisting chiefly 
on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of 














God, and a deep attention to the inward motioas 
and secret operations of the spirit. He re- 
quired a plain simple worship, and a religion 
without ceremonies, making ita principal point 


to wait in profound silence the directions of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Quakers were at first guilty of some extrava- 


gancies, but these wore off, and they settled 
into a regular body, professing great austerity 
of behaviour, a singular probity and upright- 
ness in their dealings, a great frugality at their 
tables, and a remarkable simplicity in their 
dress. 


The system of the Quakers is laid down in 
fifteen Theses, by Robert Barclay, ina sensible, 
well wrote apology, addressed to Charles II. 
Their principal doctrines are, that God has 
given to all men, without exception, supernatu- 
ral light, which being obeyed can save them; 
and that this light is Christ, the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ; that the Scriptures were indeed given 
by inspiration, and are preferable to all the 
other writings in the world; but they are no 
more than secondary rules of faith and practice, 
in subordination to the light or spirit of God, 
which is the primary rule: that immediate 
revelation is not ceased, a measure of the spirit 
being given to every one, that all superstitions 
and ceremonies in religion of mere human in- 
stitution, ought to be laid aside; as also, in 
civil society, the saluting one another by pull- 
ing off the hat, bowing or the like; and the 
saying you instead of thou, to a single person ; 
that men and women ought to be plain and 
grave in their apparel, sober and just in their 
whole conversation, and, at a word, in all their 
dealings; and not to swear, to go to war, to 
fight in private quarrels, or even to bear any 
carnal weapons. They also entirely set aside 
the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper ; admit no clergy among them, but any 
one without distinction, who is of sober life, 
and believes him or herself to be moved thereto 
by the Spirit, is allowed to preach in their as- 
semblies, and they hold it unlawful to pay 
tythes, or church rates. In short, they are'a 
quiet, inoffensive people, of exemplary morals, 
remarkably charitable and friendly to each 
other, and have never yet been guilty of perse- 
cution, though they have had it in their power. 

As to discipline and polity, the affairs of 
the community are managed in their assemblies, 
of which there are several kinds; as Monthly, 
Quarterly, Yearly, Second-day Meetings, and 
Meetings for Sufferings. The Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings are held in their respective 
counties, to which deputies are sent from the 
several particular meetings ; and inquiries made 
into the state of each meeting; who violate the 
laws of the community; who pay tythes or 
church rates, and who suffer for the non-pay- 
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ment of either. Here, too, they excommunicate, 
and receive again into their communion. Of 
all which registers are kept. 

From these meetings appeals lie to their 
yearly assemblies, which are always held in 
London, and consist of three orders or classes ; 
representatives sent from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, correspondents from foreign countries and 
the several counties, and preachers. Hither 
are transmitted accounts of what has been trans- 
acted in all the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings; here measures are concerted, and direc- 
tions given as to behaviour about tythes, rates, 
&e., and here they compose differences and 
make provision for the poor. Here public ac- 
counts are audited, and instructions given to 
the deputies to be observed at their return ; and 
from hence a Yearly Epistle of admonition is 
dispatched to be read in all the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings. 

The Second-day’s meeting is a standing com- 
mittee, consisting of the principal preachers in 
and about the city, who meet every Monday to 
consider of particular cases and exigencies 
which happen between the Yearly Meetings. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is held every week, 
and consists of the correspondents of each 
County. Its business is to receive complaints 
for such as have suffered for non-payment of 
tythes and church rates, and to procure them 
relief, either by sending them mouey, for which 
they have a settled fund, or by soliciting their 
cause, or both.” 


——_-—80-2 


It is worthy of remark, in respect to the 
countries lying out of Palestine, that the Old 
Testament has to do mainly with those in the 
east and south, including Egypt ; while, on the 
other hand, the New Testament refers almost 
exclusively to those in the west.—Robinson. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS.—NO. IV. 

My dear friend,—In my last letter we ar- 
rived at what I conceived to be the normal 
relation of God to the human soul. It is clear 
that though ail the elements the chemist may 
have demonstrated as necessary to develope the 
flower, and to clothe it in its varied and beauti- 
ful colors, may exist in all profusion, yet if that 
vital force from the world of causes, called or- 
ganic life, act not upon them, subordinating the 
forces hitherto controlling them to its own use, 
it could never have been said that “ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these ;” 
neither could sense have ever been regaled by 
the exquisite fragrance thereof. It is equally 
clear, in the beautiful order of our Father's 
creation, that until the highest and holiest force 
from the world of causes comes to exercise its 
subordinating and controlling power upon all 
the elements and forces that have been carried 


‘orward to their culmination in man,—until the 
overshadowing influence of the spirit of the 
Highest is realized and the new birth is brought 
forth,—even the new creature in Christ, man, 
is not and cannot be prepared for his high des- 
tiny,—can never be the recipient of the joys of 
that heaven wherein God is all ir all. 

Having arrived at this point, and having 
seen that all bodies and beings before the ad- 
vent of man were governed by laws and circum- 
stances over which they could exercise no con- 
trol,—that in all cases advancement or progress 
was by the substitution of new orders of being 
succeeding the old, as those had from time to 
time fulfilled their destiny,—-the scene is now 
changed. Looking into the history of man, we 
find a creature in whom are combined elements 
of unlimited progress,—a being upon whose 
every mental attribute is written immortality 
and eternal progress. Especially does he differ 
from all that has preceded him in that he is a 
conscious being, endowed with rational, moral 
and religious elements. It is in the order of 
creation that the higher force is always, for the 
time being, the last developed,—the control- 
ling power,—limiting and defining that which 
is first developed ; while at the same time these 
are carried forward and reproduced in each new 
order of being, to be subordinated by the higher 
and last developed force from the world of 
causes. 

The same economy is found to prevail among 
the powersef the human mind. All the powers 
that have hitherto existed have culminated in 
man, to be subjugated to the dominion of the 
higher,—the rational and moral element. These 
make up the natural man, in the Scriptural 
sense. The supremacy of these makes the 
highest specimen of the natural man. Man, 
being a rational creature, is of necessity pos- 
sessed of the power of choice, and of a will to 
execute. The exercise of the rational faculty 
is but perceiving the fitness or adaptation of 
things and ideas, and choosing between them. 
[t is, in short, mental sight. Our external 
sight is to enable us to become possessed of such 
information as will enable us to move forward 
with safety; so mental vision or reason is to 
enable us to move forward in our mental path- 
way with safety. Hence the necessity of the 
will to execute. We thus see that a necessary 
concomitant of the rational power is the power 
of choice and of a will to execute, or, in other 
words, “free agency.” But the “ natural man 
knoweth not the things of God, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned,” Thy friend, H. J. 

Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the 
defects and infirmities of others, of what sort so- 
ever they be; for that thyself also hast many 
failings which must be borne with by others. 
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We will have others severely corrected, and 
will nt be corrected ourselves. ; 

The large liberty of. others displeaseth us ; 
and yet we will not have our own desires de- 
nied us. And thus it appears how seldom we 
weigh our neighbors in the same balance with 
ourselves. But now God has thus ordered it, 
that we may learn to bear one another’s bur- 
dens ; for no man is without fault; no man but 
hath his burden; no man sufficient of himself ; 
no man wise enough of himself; but we ought 
to bear with one another, comfort one another, 
help, instruct and admonish one another.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 16, 1865. 


Tue Benerits oF Scrence.—So greatly are 
we indebted to Science for the advance in our 
comforts and conveniences, that we are prepared 
to receive with favor any new application of it. 
A century ago it would have been deemed a 
thing incredible that carriages should be pro- 
pelled by steam, and that this subtle agency 
should not only subserve our purposes of trans- 
portation, but become a substitute for human 
and animal labor. At that period it scarcely 
entered into the mind of man to imagine that 
the pine knot and the tallow candle would be 
superseded by the inflammable gas by which our 
streets and dwellings are now lighted. It 
would have been thought impossible that ma- 
chinery could ever make the household gar- 
ment; that oil should be supplied from the 
depths of the earth ; that to the sun we should 
be indebted for our portraits and landscapes ; 
and, not to multiply instances, that the light- 
ning’s dreaded power should become a vehicle 
of thought and information between individuals 
and nations. 

The electric telegraph, first put to practical 
use in this country by an American citizen 
about twenty years ago, has been extended over 
nearly every portion of the United States. 
Streams and mountains prove no barrier to the 
mighty courier which with majestic strides 
crosses the tangled wilderness and the low 
swamp, heavy with miasmatic odors, bearing 
the message of joy or sorrow to expectant thou- 
sands. From Maine to California the insulated 
wire now faithfully conveys the tidings, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 


man to man telegraphically responds; and 
wherever this magnetic messenger remains a 
medium of intercourse, its tendency is to estab- 
lish fraternal relations. 

Yet these wonderful experiments have chiefly 
been effected through patient and laborious ef- 
fort. They have not been the growth of a day, 
but the result of industry and perseverance, 
working steadily on, ofttimes through failure 
and discouragement, as is now being exempli- 
fied in the Atlantic telegraph experiment. 

When the Great Eastern, with her stupend- 
ous coil of twenty seven hundred miles of cable, 
was measuring the distance from Ireland to 
Newfoundland, we looked on hopeful but not 
expectant. The old cable of 1858 had been a 
failure, and though the new one was much 
larger, and correspondingly strong, yet when 
two-thirds of the distance was successfully laid, 
and the vessel bearing the precious burden was 
within six hundred miles of the American 
shore, in Lat. 51°25’, Long. 32°95’, the new 
cable suddenly parted. A few hours previously, 
a flow of electricity, which indicated a serious 
fault had been detected by the galvanometer, 
and the ship was stopped, the cable cut, and two 
miles of it drawn on board by the picking-up 
apparatus. The engine moving this apparatus 
failed, and the cable remained motionless ; and, 
as the vessel was drifted from right to left, 
slightly forward, the cable caught on the iron rim 
of ove of the hawser holes, and before it could 
be removed, was seriously chafed and strained 
against the bow. The partinjured was hauled 
on board, when suddenly it gave way, and the 
end splashed into the sea in 1950 fathoms depth 
of water. The grapnels were lowered, and three 
times it was believed they caught the submerged 
cable, and raised it many hundred fathoms, but 
the grappling lines broke, and after 4500 
fathoms of wire rope were lost, there not being 
enough left to make another attempt, they were 
under the necessity of returning to England for 
stronger tacklings and improved picking-up 
machinery. Those engaged in various capaci- 
ties in the expedition, the leading Electricians, 
the Chief Engineer, the Captain and the 
Professor of Nat. Philosophy at Glasgow Col- 
lege, give it as their united conclusion, that the 
Great Eastern can carry and lay an Atlantic ca- 
ble in any weather; that the paying out ma- 
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chinery works perfectly, and can be confidently | 
relied on; that the insulation of the gutta 
percha conductor improved by reason of the 
reduction of the temperature and the great 
pressure at the bottom of the Ocean; that the 
cause of the two faults which were remedied, 
was in each case a perforation of the gutta 
percha through to the copper, by a piece of iron 
wire found sticking in the cable, and that the 
difficulty can be guarded against in the con- 
struction of future cables; that, nothing has 
occurred to create the least doubt in the minds 
of practical men engaged in the expedition of 
the successful laying and working of the At- 
lantic telegraph cable; but on the contrary their 
confidence in the undertaking has been largely 
increased by the experience thus obtained, and 
that with the Great Eastern Steamship, and with 
stronger tacklings, and improved machinery, 
there is a possibility of recovering the lost end 
of the cable, and completing the line already 
two-thirds laid. The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany endorses these conclusions by resolving to 
issue additional capital to the amount of £80,000 
to complete the present cable, and construct 
anew one. The new one to be laid in 6th mo. 
next, and afterwards to pick up the old one. 
The experience gained through past failures, 
may prove adequate to success in the future. 


The “ Appeal for Are to the Sextant,” Xe., 
has already been published in our paper. Many 
articles are kindly sent us, the non-appearance 
of which may be attributed to the fact that we 
have already published them. 


cxcinsaieilliiecdatoni 
Some time since we commenced the publi- 
cation of the movements of ministering Friends, 
but the want of full information as to the 
minutes obtained, or the accomplishment of 
these missions, discouraged us from proceeding. 
Information of this kind is very interesting, 
particularly to Friends in remote sections; and 
if the clerks of our different Monthly Meetings 
and others interested will furnish such informa- 
tion, we shall be glad to give it a place. 
a 


Diep, on the 18th of Eighth month, 1865, Mary 
Wituians, wife of Daniel Williams, in the 77th year 
of her age; a member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


——, on the 25th of Eighth month, 1865, Puene 
PickeRinG, in the 80th year of her age; a member 


of Little Britain Meeting. ‘ 


| Meetings with which they correspond, 
‘read, except the one from Philadelphia, 1 which 


Diep, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1865, near Haver- 
ford, Pa., Susan L., infant daughter of William D. 
and A. Louisa Jones. 


——, on the 30th of Seventh month, 1865, Re- 
Becca H., wife of Daniel P. Ridgway, in the 63d year 
of her age; formerly a member of Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting, Va.; latterly belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. She 
was interred at Mansfield, N. J. 


—-, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1865, Josepa 
D. Brown, in the 90th year of his age; not a mem- 
ber, but for a number of years a constant sttendant 
of Friends Meeting held on Cherry Street, Philada. 





, on the 4th of Ninth month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, James and Lucretia Mott, 
EvizaBeTH M., wife of Thos. S. Cavender; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


ee 


The Executive Board of Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, will be held 
on Fourth-day afternoon, the 20th of Ninth month, 
1865, at 33 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. 
Full atteudance desired, as important business will 
be acted on. 

Wa. Cansy Bippxe, Secretary. 





Humility, patience, meekness, benignity, bear- 
ing one another’s burdens, condescension, soft- 
ness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, compas- 
sion, forgiving injuries, simplicity, candor; all 
virtues of that. sort; like unobtrusive vivlets, love 
the shade ; like them, are sustained by dew, and 
though, like them, they make little show, ‘they 
shed a sweet odor on all around.— S¢. Francis 
de Sules. 





o—~er- t—S 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS. 


This Yearly Meeting convened on the 21st 
ult., and continued until the 31st, holding but 
one session each day, after Ist day, on which 
there was a meeting for worship both morning 
and afternoon. There was also a public meet- 
ing on 4th day. 

There are but three Quarterly Meetings com- 
posing this Yearly Meeting, viz.: Salem, Still- 
water and Short Creek. Nearly all the repre- 
sentatives were present. The state of Society, 
as exhibited by the reports coming up from 
the Quarters, showed many deficiencies, and 
the causes that we find in other places were 
lamented over, and want of attendance on mid- 
week and business meetings seriously felt. I 
was surprised at there being no schools under 
the care of any of their meetings. 

There was very little expression from the 
body of the meeting. A loss is always sus- 
tained when a few individuals, with the clerks, 
do all the business. 

Interesting epistles from all the Yearly 
were 


did not come to hand. 
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The labors of the ministering Friends who 
were present, were earnest and full of life. We 
were counselled to renewed efforts for the build- 
ing up of waste places. The condition of Jeru- 
salem, when Nehemiah undertook to restore 
her walls and rebuild her palaces, was feelingly 
dwelt upon, and each one was encouraged to do 
his or her part, that the Holy City might not 
become a desolation. 

Epistles to the several Yearly Meetings in 
correspondence were prepared ; each one was 
placed in the hands of a young woman to cor- 
rect and transcribe before being sent. I was 
pleased with this feature; the young are thus 
brought into a service for which they are well 
fitted, and by performing a small matter they 
are educated up to a standard that will enable 
them to take hold of more important business. 

A very interesting memorial for Thomas and 
Rachel Faucett, issued by Stillwater Quarterly 
Meeting, of which they were members, was 
read. Thomas was an acceptable minister. 
They were nearly of the same age—seventy 
years—had been married almost fifty years, 
and died within a month of each other. The 
memorial bore testimony to the excellence of 
their Christian characters, and to the loss sus- 
tained by their departure. 

A memorial from men Friends, to be present- 
ed to Congress at its next session, asking that 
the colored man may have the right of fran- 
chise, was also read, and united with. 

There was much feeling exercise in the 
closing hours of the meeting. Mothers were 
encouraged to train up their children with care, 
to let no opportunity pass for turning their 
thoughts ina right direction, to read the Serip- 
tures of truth to them, and exhort them toa 
diligent perusal of the same; assurance being 
given that such efforts will in due time bring 
a rich reward. 

The covering of the Divine Spirit was felt to 
be round-about us, as many could testify, and 
Friends were exhorted to dwell in unity, to 
avoid all strife and every thing that would lead 
to estrangement in families and among neigh- 
bors, and to attend strictly to every requirement 
of duty. 

Oa looking back to those meetings I can 
acknowledge that it’was both pleasant and pro- 
fitable to mingle with the dear sisters who 
were present. I think I can appreciate the 
difficulties that lie in their path. Many live in 
remote places, where the face of a “ Friend” 
is seldom seen, and there are but few ministers 
among them. The mothers, too, must fre- 
quently absent themselves from religious meet- 
ings, owing to home cares, and when they can 
attend they are obliged to take their little ones 
along. How often this called to mind the cir- 
cumstance recorded in the life of the blessed 
Jesus—when the mothers desired to bring their 


children to Him, that he might bless them, 
the disciples would have sent them away. How 
precious to every loving mother’s heart was His 
rebuke, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” L. J. R. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo., 1865. 

contensinclllicitaientncete 
From the North British Review. 
WORDSWORTH : THE MAN AND THE POET. 


The great stirring of men’s minds, with 
which the last ceatury closed, and the present 
set in, expressed itself in no way more conspic- 
uously than in its prodigality of poetic genius. 
What gave the impulse to the broader, pro- 
founder, more living spirit, which then entered 
into all regions of thought, who shall determine? 
To recount the common literary commonplaces 
on this subject, to refer that great movement 
of mind to the French Revolution, or to the 
causes of that Revolution, is easy; but such 
vague talk does not really increase our knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it maybe for the present enough 
to say that the portentous political outbreak in 
France was itself but one manifestation of the 
new and changed spirit which throughout Eu- 
rope had penetrated all departments of human 
thought and action. Whatever the causes, the 
fact is plain, that with the opening of this ceu- 
tury there was in all civilized lands a turning 
up of the subsoil of human nature, a laying bare 
of the intenser seats of action, thought, and 
| emotion, such as the world had seldom, if ever 
‘before, known. The new spirit reached all 
| forms of literature, and changed them ; in this 

country it told more immediately on poetry than 
on any other kind of literature, and recast it into 
manifold and more original forms. The breadth 
and volume of that poetic outburst can only be 
| fully estimated by looking back to the narrow 
and artificial channels in which English poetry 
since the days of Milton had flowed. In the 
hands of Dryden and Pope, that which was a nat- 
ural, free-wandering river became a straight-cut, 
uniform canal. Or, without figure, poetry was 
withdrawn from conntry life, made to live ex- 
clusively in town and affect the fashion. Forced 
to appear in courtly costume, it dealt with the 
artificial manners and outside aspects of men, 
and lost sight of the one human heart, which is 
the proper haunt and main region of song. Of 
pature it reproduced only so much as may be 
seen in the dressed walks and gay parterres of 
a suburban villa. As with the subjects, so with 
the style. Always there was neatness of lan- 


guage, and correctness, according to a conven- 
tional standard ; often there was terseness, ep!- 
grammatic point, manly strength; but along 
with these there was monotony, constraint, 
tameness of melody. Those who followed,— 
Collins and Gray, Goldsmith and Thompson,— 
though with finer feeling for nature, and more 
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externas antatiatasiisiattdiaties 
of melody, could not shake themselves wholly |soul, and the inner meaning of the landscape, 
free of the tyrant tradition, and throw them-|a larger and a wiser humanity, hitherto hard- 
selves unreservedly on nature. Burns, if io|{ly attained, and perhaps unattainable even 






one sense an anticipation of the nineteenth-cen- 


tury poetry, is really, in reference to his contem- 
poraries, to be regarded as an accident ; he grew 
so entirely outside, and independently, of the 
Yet, though, 
little affected by contemporary poets, he was 


literary influences of his time. 


powerful with those who came after him. 
Wordsworth owns that it was from Burns he 


learnt the power of song founded on humble 
truth. 


town to the country. Lis Jandscape, no doubt, 
was the tame one of the English midland coun- 
. ties; there was in it nothing of the stern, wild 
joy of the mountains. 


stormy passions. 
simple narrative and truthful descriptions, in 
his natural pathos and religious feeling, more 


truly than elsewhere, may be discerned the 
dawn of that new poetic era with which this 


century began. When we remember that dur- 


ing its first thirty years appeared all the great 


works of Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Southey, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, not to mention many 
a lesser name, we may be quite sure that pos- 
terity will look back to itas one of the most 
wonderful eras in English literature. What 
other age in this, we had almost said in any, 
* country, has been, within the same space of time, 
so lavish of great poets? In England, at any 
rate, if the Elizabethan and succeeding age had 
each one a greater poetic name, no age can show 
so goodly a poetic company. Those who began 
life, while many of those poets were still alive, 
and who can perhaps recall the looks of some 
of them, while they still sojourned with us, 
may not, perhaps, value to the full the boon 
which was bestowed on the generation just gone 
Only as age after age passes, and sees no such 
company again appear, will men learn to look 
back with the admiration that is due to that po- 
etic era. ‘I'v sum up in one sentence the man- 
ifold import of all that those poets achieved, we 
cannot, perhaps, do better than borrow the dis- 
criminative words of Mr. Palgrave in his “‘ Gold- 
en Treasury.” They “carried to further per- 
fection the later tendencies of the century pre- 
ceding, in simplicity of narrative, reverence 
for human passion and character in every 
sphere, and impassioned love of nature; whilst 
maintaining on the whole the advances in art 
made since the Restoration, they renewed the 
half-forgotten melody and depth of tone which 
marked the best Elizabethan writers; lastly, to 
what was thus inherited, they added a richness 
in language and a variety in metre, a force and 
fein narrative, a tenderness and bloom in 
feeling, an insight into the finer passages of the 























It was Cowper, however, who first of 
English poets brought poetry back from the 


His sentiment moved 
among the household sympathies, not the 
But in Cowper’s power of 


by predecessors of wot inferior individual 
genius.” 

It is now our purpose to call attention for a 
little to one of that poetic brotherhood, the 
eldest born, and the hardiest, most original in- 
novator of them all. For a survey of Words- 
worth and his poetry there would seem to be 
now the more room, because his popularity, 
which during his lifetime underwent so remark- 
able vicissitudes, has, during the fourteen years 
since his death, reccded, and seems now to be 
at the ebb. 

It would form a strange chapter in literary 
histury to trace the alternate rise and fall in po- 
etic reputations. ‘I'o go no farther back than 
the contemporaries of Wordsworth, how various 
have been their fortunes! Some, as Byron, 
were received, almost on their first appearance, 
with a burst of applause which posterity is not 
likely fully to reverberate. Some, as Scott (we 
speak only of his poetry), were at first wel- 
comed with nearly equal favor, afterward, for a 
time, retired before a temporary caprice of public 
taste, but have since resumed what was their 
earliest, and is likely to be their permanent 
place ; others, as Campbell, had at once the pu- 
etic niche assigned them, which they are likely 
hereafter to fill; while others, as Shelley and 
Keats, received little praise of men till they 
themselves were beyond its reach. Wordsworth 
had a different fortune from any of these. For 
more than twenty years after his earlier puems 
appeared, he experienced, not simply neglect, 
but an amount of obloquy such as few poets 
have ever had to encounter. But cheered by 
his own profound conviction that his work was 
true and destined to endure, and by the sympa- 
thy of a very few discerning men, he calmly 
and cheerfully bode his hour. In time, the 
clamor against him spent itself; the reaction 
set in between the years 1820 and 1830, 
reached its culmination about the time of his 
Oxford welcome in 1839, and may be said to 
have lasted till his death in 1850. Since then, 
in obedience to that law which gives living po- 
ets a stronger hold on the minds of their own 
generation than any poet, even the greatest, of 
a past age, Wordsworth may seem to have re- 
ceded somewhat in the world’s estimate. But 
his influence is, in its nature, too durable to be 
really affected by these fashions of the hour. 
It is raised high above the shifting damps and 
fogs of this lower atmosphere, and shines from the 
poetic heaven with a benign and undying light. 
The younger part of the present generation, at- 
tracted by newer, but certainly not greater, lu- 
minaries, may not yet have learned fully to re- 
cognize him. But there are wany now in mid- 
die life, or past it, who look back to the time 
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of their boyhood, or early youth, when Words- 
worth first found them, as a marked era in 
their existence. They can recall, it may be, 
the very place and the hour, when, as they read 
this or that poem of his, a new light, as from 
heaven, dawned suddenly within them. The 
scales of custom dropped from their eyes, and 
they beheld all nature with a splendor upon it, 
as of the world’s first morning. The common 
sights and sounds of earth became other than 
they were. Man and human life, cleared 
of the highway dust, came home to them more 
intimately, more engagingly, more solemnly, 
than before ; for their hearts were touched by 
the poet’s creative finger, and new springs of 
thought, tenderer wells of feeling, broke from 
beneath the surface. And though time and 
custom may have done much to dim the eye, 
and choke the feelings, which Wordsworth 
once unsealed, no time can ever efface the re- 
membrance of that first unveiling, nor destroy 
the grateful conviction that to him they owe a 
delicate and inward service, such as no other 
poet has equally conferred. Something of this 
service Wordsworth, we believe, is fitted to ren- 
der to all men with moderately sensitive hearts, 
if they would but read attentively a few of his 
best poems. But to receive the full benefit, to 
draw out, not random impressions, but the 
stored wisdom of his capacious and meditative 
soul, he, above all modern poets, requires no 
cursory perusal, but a close and consecutive 
study. It was once common to call him mysti- 
cal and unintelligible. That language is sel- 
dom heard now; but many, especially young 
persons, or those trained in other schools of 
thought, or in no school at all, will still feel 
the need of a guide in the study of his poetry ; 
for what is best in him lies not on the surface, 
but in the depth. It is not so far hidden that 
it must needs be sought for. Not that his Jau- 
guage is obscure; what he has to say is ex- 
pressed, for the most part, as clearly, and as 
adequately, as it is possible for thoughts and 
feelings of this kind to be expressed. But a 
large portion of these are of such a nature, so 
near, yet so hidden from men’s ordinary ways 
of thinking, that the reader, if he is to appre- 
hend them at all, must needs himself go through 
somewhat of the same processes of feeling, and 
reflection as the poet himself passed through. 
The need of this reflective effort on the part of 
the reader is inherent in the nature of many of 
Wordsworth’s subjects, and cannot be dispensed 
with. No doubt the effort is rendered much 
lighter to us than itwas when his poems firs: ap- 
peared, so much of what was then new in Words- 
worth has since passed into current literature, 
and found its way to most educated minds. Still 
with all this, there remains a large—perhaps 
the largest—portion of Wordsworth’s peculiar 
wisdom unabsorbed, nor likely to be soon ab- 


sorbed by this excitement-craving, unmedita- 
tive age. A thorough and appreciative com- 
mentary, which should open the avenues to the 
study of Wordsworth, and render accessible his 
imaginative heights, and his meditative depths, 
would be a boon to the younger part of this gen- 
eration. The opening chapter of such commen- 
tary would first set forth the facts and circum- 
stances of the poet’s life, would show what man- 
ner of man he was, how and by what influences 
his mind was matured, from what points of view 
he was led to approach nature and human 
life, and to undertake the poetic treatment of 
these. A portion of such a chapter we propose 
to place now befvre our readers, at least so far 
as to describe the facts of Wordsworth’s early 
life and the influences among which he lived, 
up to the time when he settled at Grasmere, acd 
addressed himself to poetry as the serious busi- 
ness of his life. 




















(To be continued.) 

The above extract is from No. 1062 of Lit- 
tells Living Age, to which our readers are re- 
ferred for an interesting and concise account of 
the poet’s life. The entire article is too ex- 
tended for our columns. We have, however, 
selected from it some of the criticisms upon his 
poetry. These will appear in future numbers. 
—Ebs. 


iscsi abiicinata 
Lines composed by Cyntuta Buttock, (a lady who has 
been blind from infancy) after attending Friends’ 
Meeting at Purchase, West Chester Co., N. Y., Eighth 
month 20, 1865. 
A holy, heavenly light, 
Gladdens the dew-wet earth ; 
The silent flowers perfume the air; 
Hushed is the throb of worldly care ; 
The blessed Sabbath’s birth 
Is ushered in with praise and prayer. 


E’en Nature seems to feel 

A sense of peaceful rest, 

And bearts in unison are still, 
Waiting the Spirit’s quickening thrill 
To kindle in tke breast 

Adoring love for God’s dear will. 


No ornament is here— 

No glitter for display ; 

The uupainted house is dear to God; 
In bumble hearts is his abode, 

Who sends the proud away, 

But leads the meek on Ziou’s road. 


A Sabbath stillness reigns ; 

Only the summer breeze 

Sighs through the boughs of sycamore, 
Through maple trees, close by the door, 
Down to the locust grove, 

And seems to whisper, ‘‘ Weep no more.” 


The solemn Meeting ends ; 

Then kindly greetings come, 

And tender words fill soft and low, 
Pure as the flakes of driven snow: 

For the dear ones at home 

Would others’ joys and sorrows know. 
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So part they here in peace— 
So may they meet in Heaven, 
Where names are lost in perfect love, 
Where saints together sweetly prove 
The bliss of sins forgiven, 
The light of Christ their Lord above. 
asin saga 
From the Tribune. 
TWO VILLAGES. 
Over the river on the hill, 
Lieth a village white and still, 
All around it the forest trees 
Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go 
Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses low and sweet 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river under the hill, 

Another village lieth still ; 

There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 

Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river shore; 

And in the roads no grasses grow 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the bill, 

Never is sound of smithy or mill. 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to toll the hours ; 

The marble doors are always shut, 

You cannot enter in ball or but; 

All the villagers lie asleep ; 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 

Silent, and idle, and low they lie. 


In that village under the bill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there ; 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and cbild, 

And beareth, praying, this answer fall— 

“ Patience | that village shall hold ye all.” 
&. W. Ek 


——— 08 


ON COMPENSATION. 


As respects social position and pecuniary 


possessions there is compensation. We are not 
about to enter on a crusade against money. 
Wealth is good. Pounds, shillings, and pence 
are not to be sneered at as necessary evils. 
They may be the means of bringing almost 
every kind of blessing, therefore they are not 
to be denounced, as some folk would have us 
believe. It is quite time we had done with 
the senseless tirades which ever and anon are 
raised against what in itself isa boon. Never- 
theless, if the rich occupy a vantage ground 
from which the poor are excluded, the poor 
are not altogether without compensation. It is 
better, we know, to live in a large house than a 
small one ; better to have convenient furniture 
than: inconvenient; better to have land than 
no land. But “all is not gold that glitters.” 
It is greatly to be questioned whether those 
who have these comforts are as content as many 
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who are without them. Dives has wealth, Lazar- 
us has none ; but what if Dives, with his wealth, 
has endless demands upon it, and harassing 
fears about it? If Lazarus is happy with his 
crust, he need not euvy Dives. There you are, 
Jobn Hodge, resting your horses at plow and 
looking at yonder white mansion on the hill- 
side. You think you should be perfectly sat- 
isfied and blessed if you changed places with 
Squire Allacre, don’t you? OQ foolish John! 
He does not sleep as soundly as you. He sips 
ancient wine, and carves well fed game, but 
your hard work gives you a relish for your hum- 
ble dinner, eaten under the hedge, which very 
likely he would give nota little to obtain. 
Wealth is a blessing, but wealth is not omnipo- 
tent. Poverty is an evil, but a mitigated evil. 
In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that naught ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provisions made. 
Commercial prosperity and depression afford 
a further instance of the counterbalancing forces 
which Providence has given to regulate human 
affairs. Unquestionably it is well that trade 
and agriculture should flourish. It is well that 
a nation’s harbors should be studded with 
the ships of every clime, its markets filled with 
eager buyers and sellers, its exchanges thronged 
with merchants and merchant- princes, its mills 
going, its fields fringed with ripening grain, its 
population increasing. These are the things 
for which to be truly thankful to Him who is 
the giver of every good gift. Notwithstanding, 
as adversity is sometimes beneficial to individ- 
uals, so is it to a nation. Stagnant trade has 
its compensation. Ingenuity is taxed. When 
one source of subsistence fails, others are anx- 
iously sought. Thus, discoveries are made ; 
improvements are effected. ‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” and many a useful one 
has been necessitated by failing resources. 
Moreover, men’s powers of endurance, hope, 
and self-restraint are put to the test. Past 
times showed, too often, that when thus tried, 
these virtues did not exist in any powerful 
degree among the operatives of our land. It is 
notso now. Recent experience in Lancashire 
and Cheshire has proved that a noble, long-suf- 
fering, and brave people inhabit those counties. 
But, above all, commercial depression stimulates 
public sympathy and awakens public benevo- 
lence. The case just adduced will serve again 
here. The distress in the North has been a 
blessing to East, West, and South. It asked 
and received their aid, and such aid is never 
given without leaving the giver better than it 
found him. “ Are we to starve?” cried the 
children of need. ‘ No,” replied every one, 
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‘‘we will not let you starve.” The promise 
was faithfully kept, and in the keeping of it 
there hus been “ great reward.” But national 
philanthropy has tried its strength, exercised 
its powers, and renewed its youth like the eagle. 
—London Christian Spectator. 


-—~2er—- 





THE SELF-ACCUSING NATURE OF CRIME. 


We are so constituted, that although external 
circumstances may conspire to cunceal our crime, 
yet retribution commences immediately after its 
commission. No sooner has the murderer ac- 
complished his fell purpose than the agonies of 
an aroused accusing conscience begin to torment 
him. Sleep forsakes his eyelids, the darkness 
of the night is peopled with horrible phantoms. 
They crowd around his pillow, and shriek the 
name of his dark crime into his ear. Daylight 
brings no relief, for though he go forth into the 
busy world, and mingle with the bustling crowds 
of his fellow-men ; though he try to lose himself 
in the distraction of guilt; yet in all its scenes 
the phantom is at his elbow, gazing at him with 
its hollow eyes, appalling him with its speech- 
less accusations, and high above the noise of 
many: voices, the strains of music, the roar of 
cannon, or the peal of thunder, the death-shriek 
of his victim rings through his soul, for the pow- 
ers of neture as well as the hand of man are 
alike directed against him as against one com- 
mon enemy. Whata fallacy is crime, seeing 
that it makes a brave man fear life more than 
death! And not only is this self-inflicting ret- 
ribution attendant upon murder, the highest of 
all crimes, but in a proportionate degree it ac- 
companies every infringement of the moral law. 
We may commit crime without detection, but 
we can no more commit crime without punish- 
ment than we can infuse poison into the blood 
without injury. It is one of the most subtle 
workings of our internal constitution, and is in 
strict keeping with the analogies of nature. 
We expose our physical constitutions to the ac- 
tion of forces inimical to it, whether of damp, 
cold, or heat, and we suffer accordingly ; and if 
we expose our moral constitution to the action 
of crime, we must entail upon ourselves, as an 
inevitable consequence, the punishment of an 
avenging conscience—a moral palsy, a wounded 
self-respect, a loss of that conscious rectitude 
which can alone make a man decisive in action, 
bold in danger, and generous and good in all 
things. Take a case in point. There is a man 
who has broken the laws of his country, has 
stolen, perjured, or forged; the vengeance of 
social justice overtakes him, he is deprived of 
the rights of citizenship, and confined in prison, 
whence, after an assigned period, he comes out, 
and we say, his punishment is over ;—it is not 
so, his punishment is going on within, and 
will probably go on as longas he lives. He has 
lost caste, has stabbed his self-respect ; hence- 


forth he will never feel the proud integrity 
amongst his fellow-men; there isa foul brand 
on his forehead, a felon-feeling in his heart, 
which will make his lips falter when he pro- 
nounces the words of probity and honor, for 
they will fall from him tike lies. Society may 
welcome him back, may honor him with her 
most distinguished gifts; but in vain; he will 
drag the fetid carcass of his moral life through 
all the world’s fairest scenes, and though men 
may bow before him, yet the applause of honesty 
will be his most bitter reproof, for to himself 
he will always bea lost, ruined man. Such is 
the terrible price of the departure from rectitude. 
Human law may assign punishment, but it can- 
not atone for the loss of that feeling of spotless 
honor, that consciousness of innocence, which, 
once gone, can never be regained, and that 
whispering of the accusing self which will blight 
the fairest life and blast the happiest hour.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 





HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Be Calm.—There are times in every school 
where disorder is more apparent than at ordin- 
ary times, lessons perhaps not as well learned as 
usual ; there is not as careful and cheerful atten- 
tion to study as is usually observed, and quiet 
and good order seem to be giving place to idle- 
ness and inattention. Probably every careful 
teacher has witnessed some such times and per- 
haps has been unduly discouraged. Such 
times test the teacher’s tact and ability more 
than almost any other thing in the whole range 
of school duties. They may not be evidence of 
mismanagement on the part of the teacher, or 
proof of insubordination on the part of the 
pupils. The causes may be various. These the 
teacher should be quick to perceive; but in 
order to do this he must be calm. There will 
be a great tendency to worry, fret, and perhaps 
scold. Such a state of mind only makes things 
worse. Be calm. Be quiet. Be firm. Be 
decided, but not hasty. Wear a cheerful look 
and use but few words. Look upon your pupils 
with a fixed purpose, but not with an angry 
frown. Calmness will be the watchword of 
victory. It will do for the teacher in his little 
realm what it does for the general on the field 
of battle. There is nothing that will so soon 
and so effectually set things in order as calm- 
ness. When the spirit is calm the thoughts 
will be at work and a remedy will be suggested. 
An immediate attention to ventilation, a short 
general exercise, a few gymnastic performances, 
or any thing that will give a new impulse to the 
mind, will seldom fail to restore harmony in a 
few minutes. After the current of things has 


thus been changed, a very few words, fitly spo- 
ken, will often put teacher and pupils in a hap- 
py frame of mind, and more than the usual zeal 
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and energy will at once be manifested.— The For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Common School Journal. REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
a EIGHTH MONTH. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 1864. 1865. 
ANECDOTE OF A DOG. Rain during some portion of — 
») , | . ay 
A gentleman residing in Seville had a dog Rain all eaten ‘0 —_ a . 
named Carlo, and a fine knowing dog he was. | Cjoudy, without storms,.....| 16 “ | 9 « 
His master, who had much confidence in his | Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
prudence and discretion, not only employed| ceptation of the term....... =) tee 
him to bring provisions from market, but also ace ix 
intrusted him with money to pay for the ; — tf 
various articles commissioned. For a long| reyperarure, Rain, DEATHS, 
time Carlo conducted himself in the most irre- &e. 1864, | 1865. 





proachable manner, carrying the billet and 
money to the butchers, and conveying home 
a piece of beef ora fine fat pullet, as the case 
might be. Carlo continued to fill his situation 
in the commissariat to the entire satisfaction of 


Mean temperature of 8th 

month at Penna. Hospital,|79.40 deg.|/74.75 deg. 
Highest do. during month,\96.00 “ |$1.00 “* 
Lowest do. do. do. 60.00 « 


56.00 * 











| 
the parties concerned ; no fraud, no peculation, Rain during the month,......| 1.92 in. 3.75 in. 
was ever laid to his charge; in short, Carlo| Deaths during the month. | 
; ‘ counting 4 current weeks 
showed by his daily conduct that he not only| (acy yeas 1638. | 1466 
knew the duties of a commissary, but what is still Po erated 
more remarkable, he actually practiced them. | 
But alas! how many men in the midst of an | 
honorable career may be tempted to make a| Average of the mean temperatures of 
‘ . " 8th month for the past seventy-six 
false step. So it was with Carlo. Some YOOTB, .onssco-s ao 72.96 deg 
shabby dog, it was supposed, had affronted him Highest mean of do. during that entire 
—he set down the basket, and while engaged in| period, 1863...........cccsseeseecee seeeneeeees 79.50 “ 
chastising his foe, an urchin peeped into the} Lowest do. do. 1816,..........ccceeee 66:00 * 
basket, seized the piece of money, and directly l = 
: . ene SUMMER TEMPERATORES. 
made off without waiting to congratulate the 
victor. Carlo having sufficiently punished his | Mean temperature of the three summer 
adversary, shook his ears, and quite uncon- Me _ 1864 .esesesersneeesee sasenseeees 75.82 deg. 
scious of the loss he sustained, seized the basket | ° Ree Gd GU RG ee akaackndtcsincda acencace +++ 16.42 
° ° ‘ ‘ Average of the summer temperatures for 
with his teeth, trotted off to market in quick | “the ‘past seventy-siz YearSe....-..0--.-. ng. 3g 
time, and presented himself before the butcher. | Highest summer mean occurring during! 
“ How is this ? There is nv money here, Carlo,” | that entire period, 1828-1838........ eel 77.66 
said the butcher, after taking out the billet, | Lowest do. dO. seseee vores} 66.00 
and turning the basket upside down. For a seeuiumentie "sae ” 
few moments Carlo hung his head in evident | qotais for the first six months a _ 
confusion ; and then as if asudden thought had| “of each year, 22.24 28.94 
struck him, he rushed out of the market. | Seventh month, 3.77 inch. 2.97 inch, 
Away he went helter skelter through the crowd- | Fighth month, 1.92 3.75 
ed street, upsetting a Gallega with his water jar, Totals, 97.93 oaee 


bounding against a seller of watermelons, and 
running full tilt against an Italian peddler, 
creating dire confusion among his saints and 
madonnas—on he went, till he reached the 
square where a number of boys were collected 
playing at pitch and toss. Here Carlo made a 
halt for a few minutes, until seeing a piece of 
money similar to the one that had been stolen 
from him he pounced upon it and disappeared, 
to the great astonishment of its owner. Carlo 
went directly to the butcher, gave him the 
money, took up the well-filled basket, and what 
is not the least remarkable part of tne story, he 
returned home by a circuitous route, by which 
means he avoided passing through the square, 
having doubtless reasons of his own for declin- 
ing a meeting with the young gambler.— The 
portsman. 


The figures above do not show the summer of the 
present year to have been so ‘excessively hot” as has 
been generally supposed, although we have had no 
reason to complain of the absence of caloric, 

For instance, the temperature of the month just 
passed was considerably below that of last year— 
about two degrees above the average for 76 years past, 
and four and three-quarters below the highest point 
attained during that period. 

The summer temperature was about half a degree 
above that of last year, three degrees above the aver- 
age, and four and a quarter delow the highest point 
attained during the past 76 years. 

And in reference to rains the season has certainly 
been unusually blessed, in fact we may say the entire 
year has been thus favored; not a single month when 
anything like a drought has prevailed, and although 
in some sections heavy freshets have made sad havoc, 
still we have reason to be thankful. 

Our sanitary condition is also a matter for con- 
gratulation, with such a decrease from the corres- 
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ponding months of last year, and such a preponder- 

ance in our favor as compared with our sister city of 

New York. J. M, E. 
Philada., 9th mo. 5, 1865. 





THE OLD ATLANTIC CABLE. 


There are many persons, and among them 
many professional telegraphists, who strenuous- 
ly deny the fact that communication was ever 
had with Europe by means of the ocean cable 
laid across the Atlantic in 1858. We suppose 
no fact was ever better proven by the affidavits 
of reliable persons, such as Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, and others of equally excellent chacter, 
than that there were in all no less than one-hun- 
dred and twenty-nine messages sent through 
the Atlantic cable from Valentia to Newfound- 
land,between August 13 and September 1, 1858. 
De Sauty, who presided at the hither end of the 
line, being more voluble than Mr. Saward,; who 
officiated at the further terminus, sent through 
to Valentia two hundred and seventy-one des- 
patches. The most of these were brief messages 
some of them mere signals—but they were sep- 
arate and distinct communications. 

“The sorrow which God appoints is purify- 
ing and ennobling, and contains within it a se- 
rious joy.” Our Father saw that disappoint- 
ment and separation were necessary, and he has 
made them holy and elevating. From the se- 
pulchre the stone is rolled away, and Angels de- 
clare to the mourners, ‘He is not here he is 
risen ; why seek ye the living among the dead? 
And a voice proclaims, ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also!” = * 

“ There is no Death to those who know of life. 

No time to those who see eternity.” «© 
———————————————————————— 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
Pee eeecseeress evesessees 6c 


Que insertion: ------+-+++- 

Two insertions: ----+-+.+++++ ee ee eres erseesees $1 00 
Three insertions: --+,.-.+-+-+++ WTTTTITT TTT TTT «1 20 
For every additional insertion-----.---.+-+--.- 40 cts. 


For every additional line or part thereof.--... 
Always psyable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear 


cmea FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 

price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Elias Hicks, price $1.00; 
Marerace CertiFicates, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wili unswer where 
one party is not a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manner, 
specimens of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tions, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. for 
the Cards. All of the above sent by mail, free of postage. 

FOR SCHOULS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box ;. Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Pencils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. E. CHapMan, 

916 12t. wm. ood 12.2, No. 5 South Fifth Street.° 


eee SALE.—A valuable farm in Lancaster County, Pa., con- 
taining 52 acres of first quality land, well watered, choice 
fruits, and good buildings; situate within half a mile of Friends’ 
“ Little-Britain” Meeting. Also, another tract of 25 acres, nearly 
adjoining. Apply to Kig& Brown, 
9wx 4t107 wxno Goshen P.O., Pa. 


yes STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Repairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received for Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 13t. 12.9. fano. 


10 cts. 





= om of Suaartown SeLect ScHOoL commences 9th mo. 
Ith, 1865. : 

In addition to the usual English branches. Latin, French Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the la'ter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. fupils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks. Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Entry Bouk Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
islimited. Address Patneas Garrett, Principal, 

99? tfo. an. a.w. Willistowa Inn P.0O., Chester Co., Pa. 





y ANTED, by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualified to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having had seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendatiuns given. 

Address, or apply to EmMor ComMLy, 
Imo2xt.p2fa107 No, 131 North 7th &t., Phila. 
‘HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 

PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 

Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row anv Parry, Actuary. Samuet R. Super, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
ROBERT E. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH SILREET, (late Church 
Alley.) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,” IS AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


UNCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Bota Sexes. 
For Catalogue apply to 
JosepA SHoritipce, AvcGustus C. Norris, or, 
Swituin C. SHortiiveg, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macaie B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pg. 
81913.vmn1 111 


j ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a guod article, as low as 121% cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures ; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations. Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below llth 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 





a. VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Men, will re-open 

for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 
1865. When the walking is good, those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 

Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 
J.K. Tayior, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afno. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITOTE—A_ toaRpine-SoHooL 
ror Grats. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in segsion twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, 





85 tfh.ancaw. } Principals. 


ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. WexF. 


a 
RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House ane and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 8. 26, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hil!” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

311. ly. wasmo. 
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